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THE COMPAEATIVE STUDY OP 
EIDDLES. 

Only during the past few years has the popular 
riddle received its meed of critical attention from 
scholars. Until this very recent time investigators 
were generally content with presenting without 
historical comment — and sometimes even, as in 
Simrock's well known B'dtselbueh, without regard 
to the home of their contributions — the results of 
more or less accurate observation. 1 There were, 
it is true, a few noteworthy exceptions to the 
prevailing rule of neglect of comparative study. 
As early as 1855 Mullenhof made an interest- 
ing comparison of German, English, and Norse 
riddles; 2 Kohler, about the same period, traced 
carefully the originals and analogues of some forty 
riddles in a Weimar MS. of the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; s Holland noted many parallels 
to the French riddles of his collection; 4 and finally 
Ohlert, in a monograph of admirable thorough- 
ness, 6 followed the riddles of the Greek world 
through the centuries of their early and later 
history. 6 An epoch in the history of our subject 
was created, however, by Kichard Wossidlo's 
monumental collection of over a thousand care- 
fully localized North German riddles,' in which 
the work of the accurate tabulator was supple- 

1 For a resume 1 of work in the German field, see Hayn, 
"Die deutsohe Eatsel-Litteratur. Versuch einer biblio- 
graphischen Uebersicht bis zur Neuzeit." OentralblaU fiir 
Bibliolhekswesen, vn (1890), pp. 516-556. 

2 Wolfs und Mannhardts Zeitsehriftfur deutsehe Mytkologie, 
m,lf. 

3 Weimar Jahrbueh,r (1856), 329-356. 

4 " DevineV.es o« i&nigmes Populaires de la France. Avec 
une Preface de M. Gaston Paris. Paris, 1877. 

5 Riitsel und Oesellschaftsspiele der alien Orieehen. Berlin, 
1886. 

6 Friedreich's Geschichte des Batiels, Dresden, 1860, at its 
best but a collection of widely scattered material, makes 
no pretence to scientific classification based upon the 
principles of comparative literature. 

''Meeklenburgiaehe Volksuberlieferungen, Part L Wismar, 
1897. 



mented by the labor of the painstaking philologist. 
Petsch has turned the material of Wossidlo, 
Bolland, and others to good account in his study 
of the forms and the style of the popular riddle. 8 
And Heusler, in his illuminating article upon 
the Hev&reks Gatur of the Servarar Saga, 9 has 
applied the comparative method to these thirty- 
five Old Norse riddles. 

Yet, despite all this excellent work, one aspect 
of the history of the riddle, the interdependence 
of literary and popular problems, has remained 
almost unconsidered, though its importance has 
several times been recognized. Wilmanns, in 
his critical examination of the borrowings from 
Symphosius and the other Latin riddles, fifteen 
in all, in the "Disputatio Pippini cum Albino 
(Alcuin)," 10 shows the close connection of " Kunst- 
rateel " and " Volksratsel," but the range of his 
subject is too limited to permit the necessary 
breadth of outlook. Wossidlo, who overlooks 
nothing, groups the riddles of the study with 
those of the cottage, but the statistical character 
of his records forbids any general philological 
discussion. And Heusler's treatment of the topic 
is practically confined to one interesting problem, 
that of the. Pregnant Sow (Aldhelm, vi, 10; 
Exeter Booh Biddies, xxxvn ; Servarar Saga, xn). 
Because he overlooks the true import of the rela- 
tion between these two great classes of riddles, 
Petsch's otherwise praiseworthy dissertation is 
marred by such faults of omission as his failure 
to observe how direct were the borrowings of the 
Latin enigmatographs of the sixteenth century 
from popular sources, and his exclusion of the 
Anglo-Saxon riddles as " translations of the Latin 
and genuine ' Kunstratsel ' " from all ties with 
puzzles of the people (p. 13, footnote). For this 
latter error the responsibility rests perhaps with 

8 Neue Beitr'dge zur Kenntnis des Volksrtitsels. Palaestra, 
iv, Berlin, 1899. 

9 Zeitschrift des Vereins fur VoUceshunde, xi (1901), 117 f. 

10 Vienna parchment MS. of 9th century (Cod. Vendob. 
808, earlier Salisb. 234, fol. 221-225). Haupts Zeitschrift, 
xiv (1869), 530 f. Henceforth cited as DP A. 
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the unsound and perverted attempt of Prehn " to 
find for every Exeter Book riddle a contemporary 
Latin source, and with the entire disregard by 
this critic of the folk-elements in that valuable 
collection. My present purpose is to pave the 
way for an historical examination of many riddles 
of the Anglo-Saxons in the light of the popular 
traditions of their own and other races, by copious 
illustration of the close connection between literary 
enigmas and folk-problems and by detailed discus- 
sion of th9 scientific principles that should govern 
the study of both. 

I begin with a three-fold thesis : — 

(A.) The literary riddle may consist largely 
or entirely of popular elements, may be, and often 
is, an elaborated version of an original current in 
the mouth of the folk ; (B.) conversely, the popu- 
lar riddle is often found in germ or in full develop- 
ment in some product of the study, and our task 
is to trace its transmission from scholar to peasant ; 
(C.) through a more complicated sequence, a 
genuine folk-riddle may be adapted in an artistic 
version which, in a later day or in another land, 
becomes again common property ; or, by a natural 
corollary a literary riddle, having passed into the 
stock of country-side tradition, may fail of its 
popular life and survive only in some pedantic 
reworking that knows nothing of the early art-form. 

A. Folk-Kiddle > Literary-Kiddle. 

(a.) The enigmatograph, Lorichius Hadama- 
rius, whose Latin riddles are among the best in 
the early seventeenth century collection of Reus- 
ner, 12 borrows all his material from the widely 
known Strassburg Book of Riddles. 13 Indeed, 
though scholars have hitherto overlooked this 
obvious connection, his enigmas are merely classi- 

II Komporilion wnd Quellen der Matsel des Exeterbuches. 
Paderbom, 1883. 

12 Nicholas Beusner, Mnigmatographia sive Sylloge Mnig- 
matum et Qriphorum Convivalium. Two vols, in one. 
Frankfort, 1602. The earlier edition of Lorichius, Frank- 
fort, 1545 (Petsch, p. 107, foot-note) was not accessible to 
me in the libraries of Munich and the British Museum. 

18 Strassburyer Hatselbueh. Die erste zu Strassburg urns 
Jahr 1505 gedruckte deutsche Batselsanimhmg, neu 
hersg.von A. P. Butsch. Strassburg, 1876. As Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben has shown, Weimar Jhrb. II (1855), 
231 f, this little book of 336 numbers is the chief source 
of later popular collections of German riddles. 



cal versions of the German originals. The famous 
folk-riddles of the Oak (Str. 12), Dew (Str. 51), 
Bellows (Str. 202), Egg (Str. 139), Hazelnut 
(Str. 172), Lot's Wife (Str. 273), Cain (Str. 284) 
and dozens of others are twisted into hexameters. 
To his puzzles of the Walnut (Reusner, i, 281), 
Alphabet (R. i, 285), Coffin (R. i, 291) and Eve 
(R. i, 264), Lorichius appends German versions 
as his professed sources. Nor was this old pedant 
alone in his methods of borrowing. His contem- 
porary Joachim Camerarius of Papenberg pre- 
sents by the side of the German form the widely 
extended Sun and Snow riddle in Latin" and 
Greek dress (R. i, 254, 258), and Hadrian Junius 
(R. i, 243), fossilizes in like fashion the genuinely 
popular riddle of the Cherry (infra). 

(b.) Therander, whose JEnigmatographia of 
420 numbers purports to be a Germanizing of 
'the most famous and excellent Latin writers 
ancient and modern,' K is usually indebted — either 
indirectly (supra, sub "Lorichius") or, despite 
his assertion of sources, directly — to current ver- 
sions in the vernacular. His themes of Script 
(227), Pen (236), Weathercock (304, 306), Haw 
(307), Poppy (320), Oak (325), Stork (354), Ten 
Birds (356), Two-legs (401), Egg (405) and Year 
(411) — to cite a few out of many — were favorite 
possessions of folk-riddles at the beginning of the 
17th century ; and we can hardly doubt that Som- 
mer had heard these puzzles in the mouth of 
peasants or met them in the riddle-books then 
popular. 16 But, whether the connection between 

"For a far earlier Latin version of this world-riddle 
("Volavit volucer sine plumb, etc."), see Beichenau ms. 
205 (3) of the beginning of the tenth century (Mone, 
Anzeiger, vn, 1838, 40 ; M. & S., Denhmaler, 1892, p. 20 ; 
Friedreich, 199). 

13 Huldrich Therander, jEnigmatographia Rythmka. 
Magdeburg, 1605. Therander, or Johann Sommer, for 
such was his true name, tells us in his Preface that ' he 
had read the Sphinx Phitosophiea of Joh. Heidfeld, the 
jEirigmatographia of Nic. Beusner and the Libri Trot 
yEnigmatum of Joh. Pincier ; and in order not to sit idle 
at home during the dog-days, when others were working 
in the fields, had turned these into German rimes.' 

16 It is, however, going too far to declare with Mullen 
hof, Wolfs Z».f. d. M., III., 130, that Therander's riddles 
are simply expansions of those in the Relerbuchlein, Frank- 
fort, 1562. See Hoffmann, Monatschrijt von u.fiir Schlesien, 
I, (1829), 160 ; Mones Anzeiger, II, 310. 
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his little poem-problems and the more naive ver- 
sions of the folk be mediate or immediate, his book 
brings everywhere strong proof of the close inter- 
dependence of art-riddles and those of the people. 

(c.) Heinrich von Neuenstadt (Vienna) includes 
in his late thirteenth century version of the Apolo- 
nius of Tyre story," not the usual translations of 
Symphosius but six " Kunstratsel " drawn in part 
from popular sources. Indeed three of this group — 
those of the Year, Oak, and Bellows — are direct 
borrowings from tradition (supra). In exactly 
the same category as these riddles stand Keinmar 
von Zweter's use of the interesting chariot-motive 
of the Year-puzzle, and Tanhuser's and Freidank's 
variations of the well-worn theme, the Ass in 
Noah's Ark. 18 

(d.) Symphosius himself, in one sense the father 
of the riddles of our era, uses in many enigmas — 
for example, those of Smoke, Vine, Ball, Saw, 
and Sleep (17, 53, 59, 60, 96)— the queries of 
the Palatine Anthology, current in the mouths of 
men for centuries before his days (Ohlert, 138 f.). 

B. Literary Kiddle > Folk-Kiddle. 

(a.) The riddles of Symphosius have often a 
varied history. His Flood and Fish enigma (No. 
11) is found in the Exeter Booh, lxxxv, DPA. 93, 
the " Flores " of Bede (Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
94, 539) and, with others by the same author, in the 
Apollonius of Tyre (Weismann, Alexander, 1850, i, 
480). So it came into the Gesta Romanorum, c. 
153, and passed then into the possession of the 
people (Strass. Rb. 150). His enigma of Sleep 
(96) appears in popular form in both the Ange- 
nehmen Zeitvertreib (Frankfort, 1772, p. 244) and 
Simrock's Rdtselbueh (3d ed. p. 52). 

(b.) The Latin riddles of the DPA. have been 
traced by their editor, Wilmanns, to many modern 
popular versions. 19 For example, both the riddle 

"Schroter, Mitth. der deutsehen OeseUschaft air Erfor- 
schuny vaterl. Spraehe und Alierthumer, V, Heft 2 (Leipzig, 
1872). 

18 Reinmar, Koethe's Ed., 1886, p. 503, Str. 186 (cf. 
Exeter Bk. Kid. xxra) ; Tanhuser, M. S. n, 70 and 
Freidank, Grimm's ed., 1834, 109, 10 (cf. Wossidlo, No. 
648). 

19 Wilmanns remarks (H. Z., xiv, 555) :— "Die fragen 
dieses zweiten theiles haben fur uns im allgemeinen mehr 
interesse als die des ersten, zum theil deshalb, weil sie 
gegenstande behandeln die haufig den stoff zu ratseln 



of Bells (87) and the riddle of Wick (91), which 
appears in the "Flores" of Bede (No. 15 " Vidi 
mortuum sedentem super vivum "), are in the 
Straw. Rb. 

(c.) The germs of other popular riddles are 
found in Bede's collection. To cite only one 
instance: — "Two-legs sat upon three-legs," etc., 
very widely known in Europe, appears in em- 
bryonic form, "Vidi bipedem super tripodem 
sedentem ; cecidit bipes, corruit tripes " (" Flores," 
13, M. P. L. 94, 539 ; Kemble, Salomon and Saturn, 
326). So we must not decide against the popular 
character of a riddle, even though a Latin or 
learned enigma stands at the head of its ancestry. 

C. Literary Riddle > Folk-Riddle > Literary 
Riddle, or 

Folk-Riddle > Literary Riddle > Folk-Riddle. 

Between the problem of the people and the 
puzzle of the study the connection is often so 
intimate and yet so involved as to form in itself 
a very interesting " relationship-riddle." Now the 
vexing question appears in some learned collec- 
tion, now it surprises us on the lips of the ignorant. 
I select a few noteworthy instances. The history 
of the riddle of Flea or Louse (" What we have 
captured we have lost, and what we have not 
captured we have kept "), which tradition tells us 
so outwitted Homer that the baffled poet died of 
shame (Vita Homeri by Plutarch, Westermann, 
p. 23, Bergk, Or. Lit, i, 244), has been carefully 
outlined by Ohlert, p. 41. It passed into a pro- 
verb (Strabo, m, 2, 9, p. 147; Athenaeus vi, 
233e) and was written on the walls of Pompeii 
(Dilthey, Epigr. gr. Pomp. rep. trios., p. 12). In 
Christian times it gained a new vogue in the col- 
lection of Symphosius (30, Pedieulus) and is cited 
by Alcuin, DPA. 90 ; and, still in a Latin form, 
appears in a Tyrolese MS. of the first half of the 
14th century (Am. f. d. Alt. xv, 1889, 143) and 
in Reusner (JEnigmatographia, i, 378). Ohlert 
finds it still living in Spain and Gascony; and 
Wossidlo (No. 450) marks its occurrence in Meck- 
lenburg, in the Aargau (Rochholz, Alemannisehes 
Kinderlied, Leipzig, 1857, p. 254) and in the 
Tyrol (Renk, Zs d. V. f. Vh, v., 147, No. 1). In 
England this riddle has a wide popularity. As a 

abgegeben haben und zfige an ihnen hervorheben die 
allmahlich volkstiimlich geworden sind u. s. w." 
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Latin enigma it takes its place in Sloane ms. 955, 
fol. 1 (c. 1612), and is conspicuous in no less than 
three vernacular versions among the Holme Bid- 
dies, 4, 12, 131 (Harleian ms. 1960, fols. lb, 2a, 
13b). 20 The many seventeenth-century editions of 
the Book of Merry Biddies (No. 2.) 21 give it circu- 
lation; and The Royal Biddle Book (Glasgow, 
1820, p. 10) quotes it in the third Holme form. 
Finally, it is amplified into an art-riddle in Notes 
and Queries, 3d Ser., vr, 288 (Oct. 8, 1864). 

The riddle of the Ice (" My mother brought me 
forth, then shortly I her daughter brought her 
forth again ") has had almost as famous a history. 
The Roman grammarian, Pompeius, tells us that 
this question was often bandied about by the small 
boys of Rome (Keil, Seriptores art-grammatieae, v, 
311, cited by Ohlert 30, footnote). Symphosius' 
Ice-riddle does not contain the metaphor, but it is 
present in the "Flores" of Bede, 11 (M. P. L., 
94,539 ; Kemble, S. & 8., 325), the Exeter Book, 
xxxrv, the Vienna ms. 67 (9th cent), No. 39 
{Mones Am., viu, 224), the Karlsruhe ms. v. 
Engelhusen (Mones Anz., vni, 316), and in many 
of Reusner's authors (i, 21, 82, 259). I have dis- 
covered several versions of this in the unpublished 
mss. of the British Museum: in Latin form in 
Arundel 248 (14th cent.), fol. 67b. and in Harleian 
3831 (16th cent.), fol. 7a; in the guise of a folk- 
riddle in the Holme collection, No. 5 (Harl. 1960, 
fol. lb) ; and finally elaborated into a four-verse 
enigma in Harl. 7316 (18th cent.), p. 60, fol. 28b. 
Puttenham, Arte of English Poesie, 1589, Bk. m, 
p. 198 (Arber's Reprint) selects a popular version 
of this to exemplify "Enigma." The question 
holds a place among modern German "Volks- 
ratsel," as Carstens (Schleswig-Holstein), Zs. d. V.f. 
Vk. vi (1896), 422 and Simrock, 3 p. 96, show. 

20 This most valuable among English collections contains 
144 popular riddles, partly in the handwriting of the 3d 
Handle Holme of Chester (c. 1650). Hitherto known 
only through a few citations by Halliwell (Popular Rhymes, 
1849, p. 141f.), it will soon be published by me with 
introduction and notes. 

81 Of The Booke o/Meery Biddies (76 numbers), Hazlitt, 
Handbook, p. 608, notes eight editions :— 1600, 1617, 1629, 
1631, 1660, 1672, 1673 and 1685. The edition of 1629 
has been reprinted by Halliwell (Lit. of XVI and XVII 
Cenluries Rlustrated, London, 1851) and copies of the 1631 
and 1660 editions are on the shelves of the Bodleian and 
the British Museum, respectively. 



The long and complicated story of the Year- 
riddle, discussed in great detail by Wunsche 
(Koehs Zs. fur vergl. Litteraturgeseh. N. P. ix 
(1896), 425-456), will be touched upon by me 
under Exeter Book Bid. xxhi. 

Enough has been said to show that the liter- 
ary riddle and the popular have many points of 
meeting and that neither should be neglected in 
the study of the other. Yet, as in the case of 
" Kunstlied " and " Volkslied," the necessary com- 
parison must be made with extreme caution, and 
conclusions must often be revised and even rejected 
in the light of new discoveries. Even after the 
thorough examination of the style and the careful 
investigation of the history of each riddle so 
urgently recommended by Petsch (p. 45) and 
hitherto so much neglected, we cannot be sure that 
this apparently popular product is not an adapta- 
tion of some classical original or that this enigma 
smelling so strongly of the lamp is not a reshaping 
of some puzzle of peasants. Treasures entrusted 
to tradition so often escape decay only through 
the selective energy of some wisely assimilative 
mind which revivifies the dormant and dying 
motives, and coloring them with a fine beauty 
converts them into an eternal possession of litera- 
ture. Even men of mediocre talent, Lorichius, a 
pedant, and Therander, a poetaster, turn to the 
account of scholars and men of letters the riddles 
of the Strassburg Book and the Beterbuehlein : 
perhaps a hundred other folk-riddles survive only 
in such guise. A few of the enigmas of Sympho- 
sius have become the current coin of village jesters. 
"We cannot even guess from whose mint of poetry 
thousands of such pennies sprang. Yet this much 
is surely demanded of us, that with open minds 
we probe into the elements of the literary enigma ; 
that, with opinions unbiased by some perilous 
thesis we look, as far as we may, into the origin of 
the riddle of the people. 

At the very outset of our study of origins, of 
our comparison of the riddles of different authors 
or of various folk, we are met by a dangerous pit- 
fall to the unwary, the association of problems 
through their solutions rather than through their 
treatment of motives. Riddles totally unlike in 
form and yet dealing with the same theme exist 
in different mss. of nearly the same period or even 
side by side in the same collection. Let us take 
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for our example the interesting group of 65 Latin 
enigmas in the Vienna MS. 67 of the ninth cen- 
tury." The BubjectB are often those of Sym- 
phosius and Aldhelm, but only in a very few cases 
(compare 24, " Fire " with A. v, 2 ; 26, " Letters " 
with A. iv, 1 ; 30, "Fishes" with S. 11) can we 
detect similarity of treatment. 23 No relationship 
beyond that of title exists between 3, " Salt " and 
A. i, 3; 10, "Mill" and S. 51; 12, "Ship "and 
S. 13; 14, "Vine" and S. 53; 16, "Palm" and 
A. vir, 4 ; 19 " Broom " and S. 78 ; 33, " Sponge " 
and S. 63 ; 35, " Rose " and S. 45 ; 39, " Ice " and 
S. 10; 46, "Earth" and A. i, 1. Within the 
collection itself, as in the Symphosius group, one 
subject receives a second handling of quite another 
sort: 24, 58, "Fire" and 35, 53, "Rose." Had 
Prehn realized this very obvious truth, that simi- 
larity of solutions is often co-existent with entire 
independence of treatment, he would not have 
erred so often in tracing the riddles of the Exeter 
Book to Latin sources with which they have naught 
in common ; but of this much more in my second 
article. 

What is more interesting still, is that two rid- 
dles with the same topic may be handed down 
from an early time, appearing and reappearing 
together in many collections literary and popular, 
yet ever kept distinct, until perhaps at a late day 
they are blended by the pen of a writer of enigmas 
or in the mouth of a folk. A very famous exam- 
ple is that of the two riddles of " Flood and Fish." 
The first — with the motive of " noisy house and 
quiet guest " — is, as we have seen above, traceable 
through a long ancestry, to Symphosius ; the second 

82 Strange to say, no one has yet noted that the 39 rid- 
dles of lis. Berne 611 (Biese, Anthologia Lalina, 1869, 1, 
296) are, with a few verbal changes, but replicas of the 
following enigmas in the Vienna MS. 67 (Monet Am. 
vni, 1839, 219):— 4 (fragment in Berne), 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 
13, 14, 12, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
31, 30, 33, 35, 36, 37, 57 (frag, in B.), 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 62. 
Hagen, the editor of the Berne codex — though on the 
authority of K. W. Miiller (Paulys Mealeneyclopadie des 
eUtmsehen Alterthvms, i, 392) he hints at some relation 
between the two collections — was not aware in 1869, thirty 
years after Mone's output, that the Vienna riddles had 
been published (Hagen, Anlike und Mittda.lt. Bdtselpoesie, 
p. 45, Note 14). 

"See too Ebert, Ber. dor. k. Sachs. Gesell. d. Wws. 1877, 
i, 38, 43 for resemblances to Tatwine and Eusebius. 



— with the separate motive of " the house escaping 
from robbers (the net), while the guest is cap- 
tured" — lives at present in many French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and English forms (Rolland, No. 71 ; 
Petsch, p. 138), and has been noted by me in 
13th century Latin dress (ms. Arundel, 292, fol. 
114 ; Wright, Altdeutsche Blatter, Leipzig, 1836, 
II, 148.) The two riddles, however, are finally 
combined in a Russian version (Sadovnikon, 
Zagadhi Rousskago Naroda Sostavil, St. Peters- 
burg, 1876, No. 1623) discussed by Gaston Paris 
(Introd. to Rolland, p. ix), whose conclusions 
therefrom are, however, impaired by his ignorance 
of the history of the first motive. 

After thus marking that the same subjects are 
developed by different motives, we must note, too, 
that the converse is equally common, and that the 
same motives are often accorded to different sub- 
jects. For this there are at least four reasons that 
seem to deserve attention. 

(a.) We are struck by the manifold use of 
motives appealing to men through the antithetical 
statement of an apparent impossibility. Wossidlo 
(No. 78, p. 282) shows that the contrast of dead 
and living appears in many riddles: Oak and 
Ship, Ashes and Fire, Tallow and Flame, Brush 
and Lice, Bed and Man. Again the motive of 
" the child begetting its parent " is found not only 
in the riddle of Ice {supra), but in the Greek 
enigma of Day and Night (Ohlert, p. 31) and in 
the art-riddle of Smoke and Fire. M In the Holme 
collection, No. 131, the Louse riddle-motive of 
contrast that has already done service twice in 
this set of problems (Nos. 4, 12) leads to the ans- 
wer, " Thorn in the Foot " — a solution attached to 
all the later English versions {supra). 

(b.) The riddle is retained in memory but the 
answer is forgotten and is eventually supplied 
with an inevitable loss of force. Symphosius' fine 
Book-moth riddle (16) appears in The Royal Rid- 
dle Book (p. 14) with the tame solution, " Mouse 
in a Study; " and in Holme Riddles 61, 62 (Harl. 
1960, fol. 7a) and 51 (fol. 6b.), the weak answers, 
"Egg in a Duck's Belly," "Penny in a Man's 
Purse " and " Custards in an Oven," are given to 

"Symphosius, 17; Sloane, MS. 848 (early 17th cent.), 
fol. 32; Holme Riddles, No. 14 (Harl. 1960, fol. 2b; 
Therander, JEhrigmatographia No. 31 (Zs.f. d. M. m, 130). 
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the excellent folk-riddles of " Maid on Bridge with 
Pail of Water on her Head" (N. and Q., 3d Ser. 
vni, 492), " Blast of a Horn " (Bk Merry Biddies, 
67) and "Boats on Water" (N. and Q., 3d. Ser. 
vm, 503). 2S Biblical riddles furnish strong proof 
of this lapse of solutions. The riddle of Lot's 
Daughters, perhaps the most widely known of 
" relationship " problems, is found at many periods 
and among many folk with the proper answer. 26 
Only in Germany (Wossidlo, 983), appears a 
general solution, that reveals an ignorance of the 
scriptural story. Petsch (p, 14) is doubtless right 
in his statement that, after the school-time of the 
German peasant, he troubles himself little about 
the Old Testament, not hearing each Sunday his 
First Lesson like men of his class in England ; but 
this critic's conclusions regarding the riddle before 
us must be modified in view of its extensive range — 
only the answer, not the question, fails. To this 
ignorance of the Bible is due the Tyrolese solution 
of the old problem of a dozen countries (traced by 
Ohlert, 155 and Wossidlo, p. 304, No. 413), "A 
water lock and a wooden key ; the hunter is cap- 
tured and the game escapes." In Renk's collection 
from the Tyrol (Zs. d. V. f. Vh. v, 154, No. 121), 
this riddle of the " Red Sea, Moses' Wand and the 
Destruction of Pharaoh's Hosts " is found only in 
its first part with the answer, " Sea and Boat." 

(c.) A motive long connected with a certain 
solution may, in a later time or among another 
folk, become attached to other subjects and do 
double or triple duty. The well-known English 
Cherry riddle has much in common with three 
German puzzles — those of the Cherry, Arbutus, 
and Haw ("Hagebutte"). 2 ' Side by side with 

25 The cleverness of a riddle in cunningly suggesting a 
false solution sometimes overreaches itself and the true 
answer is in course of time crowded out by the usurper. 
Certain recently proposed answers to our Anglo-Saxon 
riddles are surely emendations of Baruch. 

" I shall present in detail the history of this interesting 
riddle in connection with Exeter Book, xivn. 

"Holme Bid., 29 (Harl. 1960,4b), Halliwell, Nursery 
Bhymes, p. 75, No. cxxx, Chambers, Pop. Rhymes of Scot- 
land, 1870, p. 109, Gregor, Folk-Lore o/N. E. of Scotland, 
1881, p. 80, Lincoln Kiddles, 6 (N. and Q., 3d. Ser. vih, 
503) — all with Cherry motive. German = Lorichius, B. 
I, 281 (Arbutus). Frischbier, Zs. f. d. Ph. ix, 67, No. 11, 
and Wossidlo, No. 181 (Cherry); Wossidlo, No. 209, 
notes, p. 295, many references (Haw). 



this may be placed the onion-hemp-pepper motive 
of early Latin and English riddles. 28 

(d.) By far the most numerous of all riddles of 
lapsing or varying solutions are those distinctively 
popular and unrefined problems, whose sole excuse 
or lack of excuse for being lies in double meaning 
and coarse suggestion. And the reason for this 
uncertainty of answer is at once apparent. The 
formally stated solution is so overshadowed bythe 
obscene subject, implicitly presented in each limi- 
ted motive of the riddle, that little attention is 
paid to the aptness of this. It is after all only a 
pretence, not the chief concern of the jest. Almost 
any other answer will serve equally well as a grave 
and decent anti-climax to the smut and horse-laugh- 
ter of the riddle, so every country, indeed every 
section, supplies different tags to the same repulsive 
queries. Wossidlo's material garnered directly 
from the folk furnishes a dozen examples : — Dough 
and Spinning-Wheel (No. 71a., p. 43) ; Kettle and 
Pike, Yarn and Weaver, Frying-pan and Hare 
(No. 434, a-e, p. 131) ; Soot-pole, Butcher, Bosom, 
and Fish on the Hook (No. 434, 1* p. 309); 
Trunk-key and Beer-keg (No. 434n* p. 309); 
Stocking and Mower in Grass (No. 434s*, p. 310) ; 
Butler-cask and Bread-scoop (No. 434u*, p. 310). 
These instances abundantly prove the absurdity of 
dogmatizing over the answers to the Anglo-Saxon 
riddles of this class. It is probable that the col- 
lector himself knew and cared little about the 
original solutions, since any decorous reply would 
adorn his unseemly tale. 

I pass now to the likeness of motives in riddles 
of different times or localities. Three hypotheses 
in explanation of this similarity have been ad- 
vanced by Gaston Paris in his suggestive Intro- 
duction to Rolland, p. ix : — (A) Common origin ; 
(B) transmission; (C) identity of processes of 
of the human mind. 

(A.) Common Origin. 

(a.) Foremost among problems of like ancestry 
are "world-riddles," those puzzles that may be 
traced for thousands of years through the traditions 
of every people. In this list are the queries of 
the Sphinx (Friedreich, 87 ; Ohlert, 31-35), Year 

a8 Symph. 44 (Onion); Exeter Bk., 26 (Hemp), 66 
(Onion); Vienna MS. 67, No. 38 (Pepper). See also 
Boyal Riddle Bk, p. 11. 
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(supra), Louse (supra), Fire (Ohlert, 60, 72), 
Sun and Snow (Aronsen, Islenzhar Gatur, 1887, 
Introd; Wossidlo, No. 99, p. 283; supra), Cow 
(Holland, No. 44, p. 22, No. 400, p. 152 ; Wossidlo, 
No. 165, p. 291), and Pregnant Sow (Heusler, Zs. 
d. V.f. Vk, xi, 141). 89 

(b.) Of a narrower range than the riddles of 
our first class are those of one race in its various 
branches. Distinctively Teutonic examples are 
the German Ilo riddle (Wossidlo, No. 962) with 
its ghastly English parallel (Holme Rid. 34; 
Royal Rid. Bk, p. 7 ; Petsch, pp. 17-18) and the 
German-English problems of Chestnut and Nettle 
and Rose. 80 

(c.) Less extensive still are the riddles of one 
folk in its many sections and dialects : for example, 
the German queries of Ten Birds (Wossidlo, 170 ; 
known for centuries in every corner of the Father- 
land), Mirror (Wossidlo, 63), and Alphabet 
(Wossidlo, 469) ; or the peculiarly English prob- 
lems of Leaves, Rope and Andrew. 31 

(B.) Transmission. 

Extensive range, particularly of a modern rid- 
dle, is not in itself a proof of " common origin," 
but often merely an indication that it has been 
borrowed by neighboring nations from the land of 
its birth. Adjoining races, though but distantly 
related, possess in common far more riddles than 
widely separated people of one stock. In France, 
and Germany appear so often versions of the same 

29 Heusler, Id., 126, notes that 'the material of world- 
riddles belongs to "Wandermotiven," like proverbs and 
fables and tales, and underwent exchanges before the 
time of literary barter.' 

80 Chestnut = Holme Bid., 31, Harl. 1960, 4b; Haase 
(Ruppin), Zs. d. V.f. Vk, m, 74, No. 43; Simrock, 3 p. 
18. Nettle = Holme Bid., 32, I. c; Boyd Bid.Bk r 17; 
Chambers, Pop. Bh., 109; Gregor, 80; Frischbier, Zs. f. 
d. Ph. ix, 76, No. 69; Wossidlo, No. 51. Kose=Vienna 
MS. 67, No. 35; Arundel MS. 248 (14th cent.), fol. 67b; 
Bk. Merry Bid. No. 28 ; Holme Bid. 144, Harl. 1960, 15a ; 
MS. Graven ICHage, (17th cent.), Mones Am., vn, 49, No. 
141; Ghent Stammbuch (16th-17th cent.), Id., 48, No. 
126; Reusner I, 373, 380; Simrock, 8 p. 20; N. & Q. 3d 
Ser. v, 153, 199, 309, 365; Wossidlo, No. 155 (modern 
German examples). 

31 Leaves = Bk. Merry Bid., 76; Holme Bid., 57, 105, 
fols. 7a, 11a; Boyal Bid. Bk, p. 13; Rope = £. M. B., 
37 ; Holme Bid., 115, fol. 12b; Lincoln Rid., 18, JV. & Q. 
3d Ser. vm, 503. Andrew = Holme Bid., Ill, fol. 12a; 
Halliwell, N. B., p. 77, No. 138; Lincoln Rid., 2, 1 c 



problem (Rolland and Wossidlo, passim) that we 
can only suppose that legions of puzzles have 
crossed at one time or other the Rhine and Moselle 
and found ready adoption in the new land and 
speech. And Schleicher's list of Lithuanian rid- 
dles 82 includes a score of correspondences to Ger- 
manic queries, which surely cannot all be trace- 
able to the cradle of the two races. But the best 
proofs of borrowing are these. Sometimes we are 
able to observe the very act of transmission. The 
Demaundes Joyous, printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
(1511), 33 is in the main but a series of selections 
from the Demaundes Joyeuses en maniere de quoli- 
betz, u as Kemble has shown (8. and S., p. 286). 
Then, too, the riddles that in the Middle Ages had 
the widest vogue at least in MS. — if we may judge 
from the scanty evidence of extant medieval col- 
lections were not " Volksratsel " at all, but Latin 
logogriphs which are ever the product of the 
study. 35 There is, of course, no possibility of 
" common origin " with such compositions as these : 
they must perforce be directly lent or borrowed. 

Even, however, with riddles of different periods 
or sections of one country, genuine folk-products 

32 Litauische Mdrchen, Spriehworte, Bated v/nd IAederi 
Weimar, 1857, pp. 193f. 

33 This interesting collection was reprinted in Harts- 
home's Ancient Metrical Tales. London, 1829, pp. 1-8. 

34 A copy of the French text — a very rare little octavo 
— is in the British Museum. It bears no date, but is 
assigned by the Catalogue to 1520, by Kemble with greater 
probability to 1500 or before. 

35 1 class with their continental analogues a few exam- 
ples from material gathered among the mss. of the British 
Museum: — Castanea = Arundel 248 (14th cent.), fol. 67b; 
Cotton Cleopatra B. ix (14th cent.), fol. 10b, No. 6; 
Sloane 955 (c. 1612) fol. 3a., No. 2; also in mss. of Brus- 
sels, Laon, Ghent and Heidelberg (Mone, Ami. vn, 42f., 
Nos. 42, 56, 138, 119). Paries = Arundel, 248, fol. 67b; 
Arundel 292 (13th cent.), fol. 113b. (Wright, AM. Blatter, 
n, 148); Brussels MS. 34 (Mone, p. 43); Reims Ms. 743 
(Mone, p. 45); Reusner, n, 116. Formica = Arundel, 
248, fol. 67b; Arundel, 292, fol. 113b; Innsbruck MS. 120, 
14th cent, ( Am. f. D. A, xv, 1889, 143) ; Reusner, n, 
106. Dapes=Amn. 248, fol. 67b; Cott. Cleop. B. ix, 
fol. 10b. No. 5 ; MSS. of Brussels and Ghent (Mone, pp. 
42, 49). Lux = Arun. 248, fol. 67b ; Aran. 292, fol. 113b ; 
Cott. Cleop. B. IX, fol. 10b, No. 4 ; Sloane, 513, fol. 57b, 
No. 1 ; German book-cover of 16th century (Mone, Am. 
vni, 317, No. 87) ; developed at end of 13th cent, into a 
German " Kunstratsel," by Heinrich von Neuenstadt, 
ApoUonvas of Tyre, Rid. 6 (Schroter, supra). 
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though they may appear, we must often be pre- 
pared to find direct transmission through either 
literature or tradition. To select two of many 
instances. Five of the riddles in the Holme col- 
lection, Nob. 17-21, Harl. 1960, fol. 3a— Cocoon, 
Bell, Oyster-women, Candle and Pound of Can- 
dles — are found in Riddles of Heraelitus and 
Demoeritus, London 1598, Nos. 27-29, 50-51. 
At first we are inclined to regard this corre- 
spondence as evidence of a common origin and 
of the wide range of the riddles ; but, when we 
observe that the sequence is practically the same 
and that the versions are verbal counterparts in 
the two groups, we can no longer doubt that the 
Holme collector borrowed his material as directly 
from the earlier volume as Master Slender his wit, 
perhaps from this very " Book of Riddles." The 
few parallels between the 35 Heti&reks Gatur in 
the Hervamr Saga and the modem Icelandic 
folk-riddles (Islenzkar Gatur — 1194 numbers) are 
rightly regarded by Heusler (Zs. d. V. f. Vic., xi, 
128) as due to the immediate literary working of 
the Old Norse queries. 

(C.) Identity of Mental Processes. 

The third cause of the similarity of riddles must 
always be taken into account after careful study 
of origins and comparison of motives have elimi- 
nated all possibilities of a common source and of 
direct or indirect transmission. When the counter- 
part of the Flood and Fish riddle of Symphosius 
(supra) meets us among Turkish queries ( Urquell 
iv, 22, No. 10), we are naturally inclined to 
believe that this widely known riddle has pene- 
trated even to the Bosphorus ; but we can hardly 
explain thus the similarity of the motives in the 
Persian Ship problem of Nakkasch, d. 938 A. d. 
(Friedreich, p. 164), " It makes its way only upon 
its belly, cutting though footless through the gir- 
dle of the earth," to those in the 151st riddle of 
the Islenzkar Gatur ; or the surprising likeness of 
many Sanskrit riddles ** to our modern charades ; 
or even the parallels between the Anglo-Saxon 
problems of musical instruments (xxxn, lxx) and 
the Lithuanian " Geige " riddles (Schleicher, p. 
200). Indeed, the case seems to be this. While, 
— as we have seen (supra), — similarity of subject 

"Fiihrer, Zs. der deulschen morgtnl. Gesdhchaft, xxxrv 
(1885), 99-102. 



does not necessarily imply similarity of motives, 
there are, of course, certain themes that, from their 
limited nature, prescribe a particular treatment. 
However unaided may be the act of composition, 
essential traits of these subjects must be named, 
described, disguised, or summarized. Surely all 
likeness entailed by the very nature of the topic 
cannot be regarded as irreconcilable with a per- 
fectly independent creation. Riddles, remote and 
unrelated though they be, must, after all, say some- 
what the same things of the commonplaces of life. 
At times, indeed, — and now I must point to my 
present heading, — this correspondence is carried far 
beyond the necessities of the subject through many 
combinations and permutations of motives, for 
riddle-literature like every other has its striking 
coincidences ; but those instances are comparatively 
rare, since diversity of development, unlikeness in 
likeness, is here as elsewhere the badge of indepen- 
dence. The rarity of cases of complete resem- 
blance between two riddles with no historical 
kinship gives them a peculiar value for us ; and 
the evidence of such " Doppelganger " for a solu- 
tion is surely of far more weight than the random 
guesses of a modern critic. 

In discussing the Anglo-Saxon riddles, I shall 
seek to apply the principles adduced in the present 

article. 

Fredeeick Tuppeb, Jr. 

University of Vermont. 



NOTES ON MURNER'S 
Schelmenzunft. 

The chief difficulty connected with the study of 
the writers of the sixteenth century is due to some 
extent to the great number of peculiar and now 
obsolete words, which their writings contain and 
more especially to the numerous allusions to per- 
sonages and incidents of a local character, of which 
often no other record has come down to us. Some 
of these words are to be found neither in the 
Middle High German period nor in modem Ger- 
man, except perhaps in the various dialects. The 
popular character of the writings of men like 
Sebastian Brant, Hans Sachs and Thomas Murner 
and the nature of their satire led them to employ 



